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GOLD PALM of the Month —see race; 














6 000 000 Catd a Yeat/ 


The amount of paper and printing required to help design, 
build, advertise, sell, finance, license, run, and service one 
automobile is almost incalculable. 

Yet the automobile industry predicts a peak of 6,000,000 
cars a year. 

As new production peaks are predicted for every indus- 
try, the paper industry expands to meet new production 
peaks of its own. 

This corporation—“Paper Makers to America” —is de- 
termined to keep abreast of America’s industrial progress 


and is even now expanding to do so. And as soon as pos- 
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sible, through its national network of Mead merchants, 
Mead Papers of the Mead, Dill & Collins, and Wheelwright 
lines will be available in the volume required and the quality 
expected to help crystallize even the most optimistic pre- 


dictions. Mead merchants are informed merchants. See them 


for better impressions and “the best buys in paper today.” 





THE MEAD CORPORATION ~°> 


* * * Mead offers a completely diversified line of papers in colors, 
substances, and surfaces for every printed use, including such famous 
grades as Mead Bond; Moistrite Bond and Offset; Process Plate; 
Wheelwright Bristols and Indexes; D & C Black & White; Printflex; 
Canterbury Text; and De & Se Tints. 


“PAPER MAKERS TO AMERICA” 





BONDS OF THE U. S. A.—Still the Best Buy in Paper Today! 


THE MEAD SALES COMPANY, 230 PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK 17+ SALES OFFICES: MEAD, DILL & COLLINS, AND WHEELWRIGHT PAPERS - PHILADELPHIA - BOSTON - CHICAGO - DAYTON 








Gold Palm . 


THE REPORTER tips its hat and 
waves its hypothetical palm to the 
creators behind the idea for the new- 
est cooperative Direct Mail promo- 
tion campaign. 


As everyone should know by this 
time, this reporter has always been 
interested in cooperative campaigns. 
We have felt that a better job can be 
done by the industry or segment of 
the industry than by one individual. 
It’s a big job. 


Many efforts have been made in 
the past to stimulate and start an in- 
dustry wide promotion campaign for 
Direct Mail or printed selling as a 
medium. All those plans bogged 
down for one reason or another. 
Mostly because the industry couldn’t 
get together. 


But when the war started . . . then 
there was a real emergency. The 
Graphic Arts Victory Committee was 
started and for once, a great many 
people in the graphic arts industry 
got together and although they did 
not promote printing, lithography and 
Direct Mail as such, they did band 
together and create project folders, 
work sheets and bulletins to the print- 
ers which enabled advertisers and pro- 
ducers alike to change their style of 
printing and make it helpful in pro- 
moting war projects. 


CO-OP CAMPAIGN 


Exactly the same idea has been 
adopted by a group of paper mer- 
chants. We understand now that 
they had been planning this promo- 
tion idea for more than a year. It 
represents the experience, information 
gathering, editing, digesting, collating 
of a dozen or more people who have 
tried to create something that would 
help both the printers and advertisers 
in the reconversion period. The ma- 
terial was created and_ produced 
months ago but was held until the 
entire campaign could be timed with 
national developments. The material 
has been held back until a time when 
it seemed that industry is swinging 
back into production and_ thinking 
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of the Month 


along advertising and merchandising 
lines. 


In most of the cities throughout the 
country the campaign will be started 
in the early part of March—a few 
have already received it. 


We can’t describe the campaign in 
full, because we do not have the space 
to reproduce the necessary explana- 
tory illustrations. But in a nutshell, 
here’s the description. 


OF THINGS TO COME 


The basic piece in the campaign is 
called the “Catalog Of Things To 


Come.” 


The catalog consists of a stiff, em- 
bossed, gold-stamped, fabricated cover 
having inside extendable pockets in 
which are packed as issued, six catalog 
units, each consisting of sixteen pages, 
trimmed size 814” x 11”, plus six ac- 


‘companying large work or idea sheets 


folded down from 17” x 22” to an 
814" x 11”. 


The paper merchants in each city 
who are cooperating with this cam- 
paign first receive all of the printed 
material from a central source. Their 
individual names are imprinted on the 
catalog filing folder itself and on the 
various pieces. 


The producers on each merchant’s 
list receive several advance notices in 
the form of trick mailing cards and 
folders, advising that the catalog is on 
the way and what it’s all about. 


The first complete mailing is the 
catalog binder with the first of the 
series of project folders and the work 
sheet. 


Thereafter at two week intervals, 
the printers will receive a_ project 
folder and a work sheet. 


At the present stage of planning, 
only six project folders have been 
completed . . . but if the promotion 
plan is successful and meets with a 
good response, others may be added. 


The first six project folders cover 


the fields of: 1. Housing; 2. Trans- 
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portation; 3. Home Appliances; 4. 
Commerce; 5. Better Living, and 6. 


Food. 


In order to create the project 
folders, the planners secured the co- 
operation of the manufacturers in 
each field. For instance, in planning 
the sixteen page Appliance folder 
booklet, many manufacturers, such as 
Westinghouse, Stromberg - Carlson, 
Servel, Edison General Electric Ap- 
pliance, Eureka Vacuum Cleaner, 
Crosley Corporation, Coleman Lamp 
and Stove Company, etc., furnished 
the copywriters and the artists with 
designs and descriptions of their 
coming equipment and a committee 
from the manufacturers went over 
the final copy to see whether it is 
right. The same working arrange- 
ment existed on the other five project 
booklets. 


That means that the printers 
throughout the country who are 
serviced by the paper merchants en- 
gaging in this cooperative plan will 
have on their desks at two week in- 
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lt all boils down @... 





matter of cultivation 


Soil, seed and weather may be perfect, but it takes continual cultivation 





to wrest a crop from any field. Printed selling recognizes the necessity for regular presentation of 
facts to create and maintain the favorable impressions that lead to sales. Printers and lithographers 
report increasing business as advertisers everywhere cultivate postwar fields. And they use Champion 
paper in all its grades...coated and uncoated for letterpress and offset, business papers, high gloss 


package wraps, envelope, tablet writing, papeterie and specialties. Champion paper helps the harvest. 


ae me AND FIBRE COMPANY...HAMILTON, OHIO 


Manufacturers of advertisers’ and publishers’ coated and uncoated papers, bristols, 
bonds, envelope papers, tablet writing and papeterie . . . 2,000,000 pounds a day 
MILLS AT HAMILTON, OHIO...CANTON, N. C.... HOUSTON, TEXAS 
NEW YORK - CHICAGO « PHILADELPHIA - CLEVELAND - BOSTON - ST. LOUIS - CINCINNATI - ATLANTA - SAN FRANCISCO 





District Sales Offices 
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tervals a fairly comprehensive picture 
of what’s ahead in the six large basic 
marketing fields in which enormous 
amounts of informative and _ pro- 
motional printing will be used in the 
months to come. 


G.A.V.C. IDEA USED 


That was the same basic idea used 
by the Graphic Arts Victory Commit- 
tee during the war. Give the adver- 
tisers a project folder outlining all 
the problems, the objectives and how 
those objectives could be achieved by 
printing. In the present case, some of 
the wartime pieces would blush with 


shame, because with paper restrictions 


removed, the new project folders are 
beautiful in design, printing and color. 


But even better than the project or 
industry booklets . . . are the work 
sheets intended for the printer and 
the printer’s salesman. These are 
17” x 22” broadsides folded to an 
814” x 11”. Each work sheet is 
numbered and ties in with the project 
folder which it accompanies. It shows 
the printer how to apply the catalog 
to the customers which he has or 


might have in the field covered. It 
breaks down the types of manufactur- 
ers and the suppliers in each of the 
fields. It gives copy suggestions, lay- 
out suggestions. There are many illus- 
trations showing die-cuts, folding 
methods, typographical arrangements. 
There are illustrated specimens of all 
the various types of printed promotion 
pieces. Examples of how color can be 
used. One piece gives a full 17” x 22” 
spread showing all the possible bind- 


ing methods (wish we had room to 


reproduce it here). 


All of the first six pieces put to- 
gether represent one of the best jobs 
of explaining printed promotion that 
we have seen in a long, long time. 


And because it demonstrates that a 
cooperative promotion campaign for 
the Direct Mail industry can be ac- 
complished, we give our Gold Palm 
to the paper merchants who are par- 
ticipating. 


Concerning credits for this beauti- 
ful piece of work, we understand that 
behind the scenes was an old friend of 
ours, Victor Hecht of the Zellerbach 


Paper Company in San Francisco. 





Zellerbach Paper Co. 
534 Battery Street 
San Francisco 26, Calif. 


Reinhold-Gould, Inc. 
535 Fifth Avenue 
New York 17, N. Y. 


D. L. Ward Co. 
401 North Broad Street 
Philadelphia 8, Penna. 


The Barton Duer & Koch Paper Co. 
415 East Lombard Street 
Baltimore, Md. 


John Carter & Co., Inc. 
597 Atlantic Avenue 
Boston, Mass. 


The Petrequin Paper Co. 
1559 Superior Avenue 
Cleveland 14, Ohio 


128 East Sixth 
Cincinnati 1, Ohio 


Crescent Paper Co. 
211-217 West Georgia Street 
Indianapolis 9, Ind. 


Seaman-Patrick Paper Co. 
1225 Vermont Avenue 
Detroit 16, Mich. 


Carpenter Paper Co. 
7 Ionia Avenue, S. W. 





Grand Rapids 2, Mich. sciie 


Cooperating Paper Merchants 


The Cincinnati Cordage & Paper Co. 


The John Leslie Paper Co. 
500 South Third Street 
Minneapolis 15, Minn. 


Field Paper Co. 
1114 Harney Street 
Omaha 8, Neb. 


Nackie Paper Co. 
405 So. Sixth Street 
Milwaukee, Wisc. 


Midwestern Paper Co. 
611-613 Wyandotte Street 
Kansas City 6, Mo. 


Shaughnessy-Kniep-Hawe Paper Co. 
200-208 S. Eighth Street 
St. Louis 2, Mo. 


Bond-Sanders Paper Co. 
Nashville 2, Tenn. 


Alco Paper Co. 
441 Poydras Street 
New Orleans 12, La. 


Franklin-Cowan Paper Co. 
141 East Swan Street 
Buffalo 2, N. Y. 


Genesee Valley Paper Co., Inc. 
360 East Avenue 
Rochester 4, N. Y. 


Hudson Valley Paper Co. 
981 Broadway 
Albany 1, N. Y. 
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Seems like he got the original idea 
and started it rolling. 


Other merchants sat in with him 
and the final job was turned over to 
Merchandising Factors, Incarporated, 
300 Montgomery Street, San Fran- 
cisco 4, California . . . which organ- 
ization whipped it into shape and 
planned and supervised the production 
and distribution. 


We are indebted to our old friend 
Charles V. Morris of Reinhold- 
Gould, Incorporated, 535 Fifth Ave- 
nue, New York 17, N. Y., for tipping 
us off and for showing us advance 
copies of the entire campaign. 


We hope that most of the readers 
of TITHE REPORTER will be able, dur- 
ing the coming months, to see copies 
of the pieces in the “Catalog of 
Things To Come” either through 
their local paper merchant or through 
their printer or lithographer. 


YOUR SILENT PARTNER 


Ahrens Publishing Company, 71 
Vanderbilt Avenue 17, N. Y., is 
doing a fine job with salesmen of the 
advertisers using space in Ahrens’ 
magazines Hotel Management and 
Restaurant Management. 


To the salesmen, this publisher 
sends a 9 x 12 inch yellow folder, 
containing a tear sheet of a recently 
run advertisement of the product 
they, the salesmen, push in their 
territory. 


On the cover, in black balloon type, 
is headlined—Your Silent Partner; 
along the bottom—Shadows Your 
Every Step. A 3% inch pen drawing 
of a briefcase carrying salesman 
stands off to one side on the cover. 
The silent partner is an eight inch 
blow-up in silhouette of this salesman, 
and is centered on the cover. 


Inside the folder, the tear sheet is 
tipped to the righthand page. On the 
left are small illustrations of the 
magazines and copy that tells Ahrens’ 
story. 


Such promotion gives the adver- 
tiser’s salesmen a boost and at the 
same time promotes good will for 
Hotel and Restaurant Management 
magazines. 
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Sixth Installment 


Getting the Right Start 
In Direct Advertising” 


A course of study for “beginners”. who want to start learning 
about a most intricate, but effective, form of Advertising 


conducted by 


HARRIE A. BELL 


MAIL ORDER ADVERTISING 


The word advertising, we are told, 
comes from the Latin ad vert, mean- 
ing “to turn toward.” In previous 
chapters we have examined a number 
of factors which are employed in di- 
rect advertising to turn people toward 
our product. It has been explained 
that direct advertising is especially 
valuable in advancing one step toward 
making a sale. 


There are, as you recall, “49 uses” 
or more for which direct advertising 
can be effectively used. Not all of 
these uses advance sales, but most of 
them do have an ultimate sale in view. 


Now we come to a study of the 
one use for direct advertising which 
aims to do the complete job—mail 
order advertising. 


Before discussing the use of direct 
advertising in the business of mail 
order selling, we must explain more 
fully what the mail order business 
really is. 


If a person has a product which 
he believes he can sell without benefit 
of personal sales people, he is likely to 
consider mail order selling. There 
would be personal contact with the 
buyers if he put the article on sale in 
stores; if he sent people out to call on 
the prospects, there would be personal 
salesmanship. But in using mail 
order selling he proposes to have no 
personal contact at all with his buyers. 


There are, however, three princi- 
pal ways in which he can introduce 
his goods to likely buyers, and invite 
their orders to be sent to him in the 
mail. Mail order therefore means 
“orders which come in by mail.” The 





three principal ways to solicit such 
orders are (1) by using space adver- 
tising in newspapers, (2) by similar 
space advertising in magazines, and 
(3) by sending mailing pieces to 
selected prospects—that is, by using 
direct advertising. 


Any manner in which you can get 
your offer economically to likely pros- 
pects can be used, of course; radio, 
package enclosures, etc., may be em- 
ploved. But for the purpose of this 
study, we have mentioned only the 
three most-used mediums. 


Our concern is only with item 3, 
the proper use of direct advertising 
when it is expected to induce readers 
to buy as an immediate result. Many 
excellent books have been written by 
experts in the business of mail order 
selling. For a comprehensive view of 
the business and the _ principles of 
merchandising on which it is founded, 
the student will have to study such a 
treatise—perhaps a number of such 
volumes. There are, however, a few 
essential facts regarding the use of 
direct advertising for this specialized 
selling, which should be mentioned 
and commented on here. 


It has been pointed out in previous 
chapters that, where direct advertis- 
ing is used to advance only one step 
in the sale, omissions in description of 
a product are purposely made. For 
example, to induce a reader to make 
the trip to the store (the Basic Idea 
decided on for that mailing) we may 
sav “available in all popular colors.” 
We do this to leave some specific de- 
tail unanswered, necessitating the visit 
at the dealer’s, so that the dealer can 
have a chance to make the sale. Our 


* This course is copyrighted and must not be reproduced in part or whole without permission. 
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mailing piece, in this instance, aims 
to advance only one step in the sale— 
to induce the reader to come to the 
store to examine the goods. 


With mail order advertising, 
however, you aim to go the whole 
way—not merely one step—in making 
the sale—therefore your description 
of the article must be absolutely com- 
plete. If you expect the reader to 
send in his order you must see to it 
that you answer every possible ques- 
tion that may arise in his mind. In 
consequence, not only must your copy 
have the quality of creating desire for 
your product, it must also describe in 
detail all facts as to various models, 
sizes, finishes, colors and prices. This 
is of extreme importance since it 
leaves in the reader’s mind no un- 
answered question which might create 
enough sales resistance to prevent 
vour getting the order. It is of further 
importance because even if the order 
should come in, how would you know 
which color to send the buyer, or 
which finish he preferred, unless that 
detail was specifically indicated on the 
order blank he returned to you? The 
difference between profit or loss for 
you may easily arise, in mail order 
selling, unless you provide for com- 
plete description of necessary details, 
and the means on the order blank for 
recording the buyer’s exact preference. 


Enough sales copy is needed, of 
course, to create a desire for what you 
offer. Enough descriptive copy is 
needed to permit the prospect to 
visualize every important feature to 
answer his questions—‘does it have a 
safety valve?”—“is it flexible ?”— 
“does it come in a leather case ?””—or 
anv number of such queries to which 
he may want the answer. And finally, 
vou. must give enough definitelv- 
noted sizes, finishes, colors and the 
like, to permit his making the exact 
choice for his purpose. Generaliza- 
tions will not do! 


If you expect to receive an order in 
the mail you must provide the easy 
means for your buyer to send in that 
wanted order. Almost universal prac- 
tice is to provide a return envelope 
and an order blank. 


The return envelope has your re- 
turn address printed on it, and is al- 
most always of the C.O.D. style, on 
which the seller will pay postage. It 
is provided, of course, for the purpose 
of saving the buver from any effort, 
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PREPARED BY INTERNATIONAL PRINTING INK DIVISION OF INTERCHEMICAL CORPORATION 
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NEWSPAPERS TO USE MULTI-COLOR 





OFFSET? TRENTON TIMES MAKES 


FIRST RUNS WITH NEW PRESSES 

















COME AND GET IT 


Sure, we like to get inquiries from our ad- 
vertising. And we try to fill all requests 
promptly. But this one had us stumped. It 
was a catd addressed to “‘Internashional 
Printing Co.” which read: “Gentlemen: 
Please send me printing ink.”’ That’s all 
there was to it. So to the sender we say, 

“Drop around for a carload sometime.’ 


OLD FRIENDS ARE BEST 


The other day one of our salesmen called 

on a New York printer. (No news so far.) 
‘Say,’’ said the customer, “I’m using an 

old can of your ink I found this morning on a 
job that’s running now. It’s working swell.’ 

Examination of the can revealed it was 
made by IPI on March 10, 1931! It still hadn't 
dried up or livered. We don’t recommend 
that you hoard your ink that long, but appar- 
ently, if you do, you can still depend on IPI 
to do your job for you. 








IPI ESSAY CONTEST ATTRACTS 
MANY ENTRIES FROM STUDENTS 


Entries poured in from all parts of the 
country for the Tenth Anniversary IPI Con- 
test on the subject “Printing and World 
Peace’. 

All high school students enrolled in print- 
ing classes were eligible to take part in this 
contest, which offers special grand prizes as a 
tenth anniversary feature. 

This year’s judges are: Harry Gage, Vice 
President, Mergenthaler Linotype, Chairman; 
C. R. Conquergood, President, Canada Print- 
ing Ink Company, Ltd.; George Fielding 
Eliot, Military Commentator; W.E. Griswold, 
Executive Director, Lithographic Technical 
Foundation, Inc.; Frederick J. Libby, Execu- 
tive Secretary, National Council for Preven- 
tion of War. Winners from the 6,000 entrants 
will be announced as soon as the judges can 
make their selections. 





Four Manufacturers Collaborate 
to Make Press, Inks, 
Heater, Paper 


High-speed, four-color offset printing 
for newspapers? That’s what the Trenton 
Times thinks is coming. 


The first press of its kind to produce this 
type of work is installed and running at the 
Times press in Trenton, N. J. R. Hoe & 
Company, Inc., designed the press, which 
uses special instant-drying lithographic ink 
made by—you guessed it—International 
Printing Ink. 


Two other manufacturers helped make this 
innovation possible. The Selas Corporation 
of America produced a drying unit which 
heat-sets the inks as the web passes from the 
last cylinder to the roller. West Virginia 
Pulp and Paper Company developed paper 
which is particularly suited to the high-speed 
color lithography. 


It all started when Thomas J. Kerney and 
Don A. Johnson of the Times began experi- 
menting with color reproduction processes 
to produce a 32-page Sunday supplement. 
The final result was the new press set-up, 
which prints four colors on both sides of 
the web SIMULTANEOUSLY at a speed of 
800-900 feet per minute. 


The inks used are of the IPI Vapolith type, 
compounded with special properties for this 
particular job. Trial runs have been made ona 
variety of jobs on several commercial type 
stocks. 


If you'd like more details on this unique 
application of offset color printing, drop us 
a line and we'll be glad to give you more 
information. International Printing Ink Divi- 
sion of Interchemical Corporation, 350 Fifth 
Avenue, New York 1, N. Y. 











or from seeking a stamp—both of 
which slight extra exertions (strange 
as it may seem) might prevent his 
sending in the order. The envelope 
also is provided so that a check, money 
order or “a dollar bill’ can be easily 
enclosed. Using a return postcard 
would provide no enclosure for the 
money. 


Some mail order sales are made 
on the postal collection basis, where 
the purchase price (plus a few cents 
for postage and for the postal col- 
lection service) is paid by the pur- 
chaser to the mailman when the goods 
are received. Also in some cases the 
seller takes your order without pay- 
ment, agreeing to send you a bill later 
on. In these two last examples, no 
envelope is needed (as when a check 
or money must come back with the 
order), so that then the order blank 
may be in the form of a C.O.D. re- 
turn card. 


But there must:always be an order 
blank! You must provide the easy 
means for the buyer to send in his 
order. 


The copy for that essential order 
blank deserves great care. Place must 
be provided on the order blank for the 
buyer easily to record the exact size, 
finsh, color, etc., in which he has a 
choice. If the price of the article 
varies “with case” or “without case” 
(as would happen with a camera, for 
example) a spot to indicate such 
choice must be provided. 


Best practice is to so arrange your 
order blank that the buyer has the 
least work to do in stating what he 
wants. For instance, if the product is 
available in red, blue and green—your 
spaces on the order blank should not 
say “color,” leaving room for the 
buyer to fill in the color. He might 
say “brown.” Rather, your order 
blank should have printed on it all 
three color choices, with a space left 
for the buyer to check which one. 


These seem like small matters, and 
they are; but your attention to every 
such small matter may spell the differ- 
ence between success and failure. 


For a complete understanding of 
the relation between cost to you. of the 
item you want to sell by mail, and 
the price at which you sell it, you 
should study some of the treatises 
devoted exclusively to the business of 
mail order selling. Space here is not 
available for so extensive a discussion. 
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This much, however, you should 
clearly understand right now: the 
“write up” or percentage of profit 
over cost to you, must be carefully 
computed and compared with your 
costs of advertising to secure orders 
and to ship goods; and—unless there 
is assurance of additional unsolicited 
repeat orders—simple arithmetic will 
give you a picture of your probabilities 
of profit. 


For a first approach to this problem, 
let me cite a specific case in which a 
manufacturer was easily dissuaded 
from wasting his money on a mail 
order selling scheme that was almost 
sure to fail. He had visions of mak- 
ing large profits because he had a 
splendid list of thousands of names 
and addresses of people who had 
recently purchased his product over 
the counter of his boardwalk store in 
Atlantic City, and thousands of others 
to whom his product had been sent 
as a gift, mailed directly from his 
store. 


These 50,000 names were collected 
in less than three years, and were no 
doubt as fine a list for his product—a 
confection in an attractive gift box, 
selling for one dollar—as one could 
probably ever get together. Each 
person on the list had either purchased 
or tasted his goods; some had done 
both. The only defect in the list 
would be the “deadwood” that ac- 
cumulates in any lists of names— 
people who had moved away, or who 
may have passed on. 


We discussed the likely percentage 
of people who would order, should we 
agree to send out mailings. From the 
experience of others having like condi- 
tions the manufacturer agreed with 
me that he could not bank on greater 
than a 2% return. Then, we got 
down to plain arithmetic—basing our 
calculations on only 1000 names, to 
make the figures more readily under- 
standable: 


1000 mailings would then net 2% 
returns, or 20 orders. The $1 
item costs 80c, leaving a gross 
profit of 20c.. 20 orders at 20c 
profit would net a total profit of $4.00 
The cheapest possible mailing 

piece would be a Government 

postal card, at Ic each, or .... $10.00 


Net Loss $6.00 


—and no copy has been written, 
no printing put on the card, no 
addressing of the cards. 


Should we allow $3.50 for the 
addressing, and put a nominal 
cost of only $2.00 per thousand 
for the printing costs we would 


es ee nee 


Or, a total cost per thousand 
I A hk eee $15.50 


Now 2% return in orders may 
-be too low a calculation. But 
it is obvious that if 2% returns 
net only $4.00 profit, we should 
need to get 8% return in orders 
rere $16.00 


$5.50 


From this simple arithmetic we 
proved that is would require four 
times the customary return in orders 
to make this effort even pay its own 
way, let alone bring in added profits 
over its cost. Furthermore, this plan 
contemplates sending out merely a 
Government postal card as the mailing 
piece—with no provision whatsoever 
for the essential return order blank. 
Its likelihood of pulling even the 2% 
returns would be scant, with no easy 
means of ordering provided for. 


Another way to analyze this prob- 
lem of whether or not you dare use 
direct advertising to secure your orders 
in Direct Mail selling developed the 
other day when I had to tell another 
customer not to attempt it. 


Using almost the same figures (the 
cost of the printing was upped 50c 
per thousand to give us even dollars) 
we worked out this simple schedule: 


Suppose it will cost to reach 1000 


ED sietanisstwtine bebeenuieb $16.00 
If 2% returns (20 sales) come in: 
20) 16.00 


.80 cents profit will be 
needed on _ each 
sale to just break 
even. 


If 4% returns (40 sales) come in: 
40) 16.00 
.40 cents profit needed 
to break even. 


If 8% returns (80 sales) come in: 
80) 16.00 
.20 cents profit needed 
to break even. 


That $16.00 figure is, of course, 
too low. I use it on improbable cases 
because it does not deflect my custom- 
ers to worrying about their printing 
and postage bills, thus not getting the 
point of my story. It is likely, if you 
use any adequate mailing folder or 
letter with return order blank, and 
return envelope, all enclosed in an 
outside envelope, your cost per thou- 


sand mailings will be more than 
$16.00. 
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For such a mailing, enclosed in 
an envelope your most favorable 
bulk mailing rate for postage 
I ar $10.00 


Printed envelopes (too cheap) 
can be bought for, per thousand 1.00 
.Your folder or letter (also too 


cheap) may be bought for, per 
SD =e ee ee a wat ears 2.00 


Your order blank may be in- 
cluded as a part of your folder. 
Your return envelope, say ..... 1.00 


Addressing envelopes might cost 
you, per thousand ............ 3.50 


Gathering all this material to- 
gether into the envelope might 
cost no less than, per thousand. . 50 


Forget all other clerk hire and 
cost of getting or buying names, 
just to keep this at absolute 
minimum, and you have ....... $18.00 


Applying the formula above as to 
the percentage of return in orders 
expected, you'll arrive at the neces- 
sary net profit your item must bring 
in, to break even. Since you use this 
sales method not to break even, but 
to earn profits over cost, you have to 
provide for a bit larger profit, or be 
reasonably sure of better returns than 
you use in your formula. 


In determining the cost to you of 
your goods, be sure to figure in every 
cost. For example, suppose you pur- 
chase a book for 80c. Eighty cents is 
not the full cost to you, however, on 
your computation. It costs you money 
to transport books to the post office. 
You must pay the postage, or indicate 
“postage extra” in your offer. Even 
the labels you use and the time it takes 
to address labels costs you something. 
Is there clerk hire to keep your 
records? Is there any loss due to wast- 
age or damaged books? If you guar- 
antee return privilege, how much will 
that cost you on sales that come back? 
Extra handling alone is something. 
And don’t forget to deduct the 4 cents 
C.O.D. postage you pay on each 
order coming in! 


Some of these items seem picayune. 
They are, alone. But compute their 
cost for each hundred or each thou- 
sand sales, and it runs into sizeable 
money—money you will lose, and not 
know why, if you don’t chart it all 
out clearly. 


These matters are discussed in de- 
tail in other places. For a full discus- 
sion of them consult a book devoted 
entirely to mail order selling pro- 
cedure. 


In selling goods by mail, some 
authorities lay much stress on the 
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“Better Stencil Copies,” Hammer- 
mill’s helpful idea-book, will guide 
your operator through every step 
in the making of cleaner, clearer, 
sharper messages—the kind that 
invite reading. It is filled with 
hints and suggestions gleaned 
from the experiences of scores of 
experts. Send for your free copy 
of this “show-how” book. Ask 
your operator to read it. 


DOES THAT FIRM EXPECT ME 
TO READ THIS MESSY 
LOOKING STENCIL-COPY ? 


Be sure your stencil bulletins 
are clear and readable 


BULLETINS LIKE 
THAT AREA 
WASTE OF PAPER 
AND POSTAGE, 


SEND FOR THIS 
FREE BOOK 


And be sure that the paper you use 
for your] stencil-copies is the right 
paper to run with a minimum of 
trouble on the machine. Your mes- 
sages will look their very best on 
Hammermill Mimeo-Bond. 
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Hammermil 
1621 East Lake 
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ay Erie, Pa. 


Please send me — 
Stencil Copies. 
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appeal of a special offer to get the 
action desired—the forwarding of the 
order. They point out the futility of 
trying to sell by mail any goods which 
are easily procurable in nearby stores 
—unless the item you sell has some 
special features, or is sold by you at a 
price advantage or has some extra 
premium. There is much in what they 
say although that isn’t the whole 
story. For example, I may buy a 
certain book on layout because a pub- 
lisher has been enterprising enough to 
bring it to my attention, whereas I 
could have bought that same book at 
the identical price by merely stopping 
in at Wanamaker’s, Brentano’s, or 
any other well-stocked bookstore. 
The key to successful sales by mail 
in this case would be the skill in 
selecting—to receive your mailing—a 
list of men and women known to be 
working on advertising problems in- 
volving the use of layout. 


The use of color has pretty well 
proved its value in direct advertising 
—-and it is certainly a stimulation to 
increased returns in much of the mail 
order currently used—or else the 
mail order practitioners are mis- 
reading their records. This is not to 
claim that a none-color folder will 
not. in some cases, pull as many orders 
as if an additional color were added. 
But there seems to be overwhelming 
evidence that added color more than 
pays its way, because practically all 
of those who are consistent users of 
direct advertising for mail order sell- 
ing are using two colors or more in 
their printing. Not only do they use 
‘extra color in printed pieces. but 
when letters are a part of the mailing, 
the simulated typewritten letters also 
simulate the two-color ribbon effect 
that can be produced on a typewriter. 


It is scarcely likely that so much 
color is used in mail order mailing 
pieces just because someone believes it 
pays, because in no other use of direct 
advertising can actual results be so 
definitely checked as in mail order. 
In fact, no intelligent use of direct 
advertising in mail order selling is 
possible unless you do keep detailed 
records which you can analyze and 
use as your guide for future mailings. 
More than one color is used in mail 
order selling—you may be sure— 
because repeated tests have proven 
that the cost of the added color ‘is 
more than paid for by the increased 
orders received when added color is 
used. 
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The mail order seller may have 
secured his lists of prospects from 
various sources. He carefully “keys” 
the source of each name. When mail- 
ings are sent out in search of orders, 
he may use groups of names from a 
number of varying sources. When the 
orders come in he notes which groups 
return him the greater percentage of 
orders. For future mailings the types 
of people who are his more likely 
buyers are, of course, the ones he uses. 


Making that specific, instead of 
general, the manufacturer of a kitchen 
burnishing kit, for polishing the silver, 
slicking up the pots and pans, or 
similar kitchen chores may decide to 
try to sell his item by mail. Having 
checked up the probabilities for suc- 
cess (as outlined earlier in_ this 
chapter) he seeks lists of prospects. 
He can secure the names of garden 
club members, women’s club members, 
members of the women’s political 
clubs, and a special list of women who 
once bought a women’s magazine but 
have since cancelled their subscrip- 
tions. From a manufacturer of food 
products he can also secure a list of 
women who answered a magazine ad- 
vertisement three months ago. On 
these various groups he makes his 
trial. Hundreds of thousands of 
people just like these will be avail- 
able, if his effort proves successful ; 
but he proposes to make a test. For 
this purpose he selects only five thou- 
sand names in each of the groups, 
divided fairly evenly as to geographi- 
cal location. 


Results from this test show him, 
perhaps, that one type of women (the 
type who once subscribed to that 
women’s magazine, it may be) are 
more responsive than any of the 
others. Again, he finds that another 
name source (suppose it is the garden 
club women) buy his article in good 
quantity, sufficient to net him a profit. 


Now he makes his plans for his 
standard procedure henceforth. Two 
groups are pulling good returns; use 
those sources for all the names avail- 
able. In the meantime, analyze what 
different approach might improve re- 
turns from a third source, which isn’t 
quite profitable. Discard entirely 
those sources which are too meagre in 
returns to warrant further testing. 


The results of the test mailings 
might not work out as_ indicated 
above. It might be, for example, that 


all: the types of lists pulled equally, 
but that the women in more rural 
localities made up the majority of 
buyers. The point here is, that from 
the orders which do come in from his 
test mailing, the manufacturer will 
have to make careful analysis of where 
his future mailings should go, 1.e., to 
women in more rural areas. 


Elsewhere in this volume I may 
indicate that my enthusiasm for test 
mailings is not too warm—especially 
in those direct advertising efforts 
which aim to advance only one step 
in the sale. Much time, and effort, 
and money is wasted, I believe, in test 
mailings where the mailing piece being 
tested is, in itself, inadequate as a 
sales stimulant. That is, tests are 
made of mailing pieces that are not 
soundly grounded on a definite Basic 
Idea; which wander hither and thither 
in their appeal to the prospect, and 
which, sometimes, may be thoroughly 
sound, but have omitted to provide 
the easy means for the reader to send 


back his order. 


But despite all this, if there is any 
place in advertising where, with well- 
planned sales printing, a test can be 
valuable, it is in mail order selling. 
To put it another way, mail order 
selling should be one long, continuing 
test—vear in and year out. 


Flash-in-the-pan mail selling, like 
any other one-time effort is a gamble 
in any event. But if you have an 
article which your careful study leads 
vou to believe can be profitably sold 
by mail, you’ll start out from the very 
first with an adequate system for 
starting the effectiveness of each mail- 
ing you send out. From various types 
of lists and from variations in style 
of mailings you'll soon begin to learn 
what lists and what style mailings 
tend to bring in the most orders. But 
you cannot do this by mere recollec- 
tion; your definite records of the de- 
tails surrounding each mailing will be 
necessary—and those records will soon 
come to be one of your most valuable 
tools. 


Helpful as they are in mail order 
selling, even tests can let you down 
when unusual conditions prevail. It 
would seem, therefore, that one test 
mailing is not so valuable as a con- 
tinuing series of test mailings. 


I remember calculating one Christ- 
mastime mail order effort and re- 
porting to my customer my belief that 
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the effort would not pay its own way 
—with no profits, but a small loss, 
after all the trouble and expense. He 
decided he must proceed, however, 
for two reasons: (1) that this mailing 
would introduce his goods to buyers 
who would repurchase during the 
year, and (2) that since his lists came 
from varying sources he would learn 
this year what list sources to use for 
the next year’s Christmas mailing. 


The results were as expected: less 
than 2%. The size of average order, 
however, was slightly larger than 
calculated—and so was the deficit 
larger. But my customer was de- 
lighted, for he had uncovered a choice 
list. Of the six list sources only 
mediocre returns came in from five; 
but one class of prospects came back 
with 3% of sales—and from that 
source we could get almost unlimited 
names for next year. 


On such a splendid foundation the 
next year’s mailing was planned—an 
almost sure-fire profit of thousands of 
dollars, calculated on 3% returns at 
an average sale the same as last year. 
Conditions were practically identical, 
and our test had been a good invest- 
ment against the coming year’s certain 
SUCCESS. 


Only one thing went wrong. Just 
as 250,000 mailing pieces were to go 
into the mail, the bottom of the stock 
market dropped out—the great de- 
pression was here! Of course, the 
effort didn’t pay. 


I cite this unusual mishap to point 
my contention that tests cannot be 
expected always to be perfect criteri- 
ons. Throwing all your money into 
the pot on the results you had from 
one test is certainly unwise. War 
scares, stock market conditions, New 
England hurricanes, earthquakes, even 
surprisingly unseasonable weather may 
play against you. It is more sensible 
to hedge against the unpredictable by 
spreading your effort over more time 
and more territory. 


Treatises dealing specifically with 
mail order selling discuss the subject 
of tests extensively, and I recommend 
you to them when making a special 
effort embracing the use of test 
mailings. 


In all advertising, honesty is im- 
perative. No matter how enthusiastic 
you may be over your product, it Is 
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The postage meter makes the adhesive stamp obsolete, 
and does away with stamp sticking... The meter prints 
any value of postage needed, for any kind of mail, directly 
on the envelope... and seals the envelope at the same time. 
Prints metered postage on tape for parcel post, too... 
Quick, convenient, effort-saving ... The meter holds any 
amount of postage desired, always has the right stamp value 
available, does its own accounting — and keeps postage 
safe from theft or loss... Metered Mail, postmarked when 
printed, skips canceling and postmarking in the postoffice, 
gets on its way without routine handling . . . Postage meters 
are standard equipment in thousands of modern offices. 

There’s a model for every business, large and small— 
for your particular needs. Call the nearest Pitney-Bowes 


office. Or write for an illustrated booklet. 


prtney-sowes Postage Meter 


Prtney-BowEs, Inc., 2002 Pacific St., Stamford, Conn. 
Originators of Metered Mail. Largest makers of postage meters 
Offices in principal cities. IN CANADA: Canadian Postage Meters, Ltd. 
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Rule No. 1 that you tell no untruth, 
either in word, illustration or by im- 
plication. Rule 1 applies in mail 
order selling, and never let that slip 
your mind. 


If your product is the finest pro- 
curable, there is nothing dishonest in 
saying so, although many have found 
the use of superlatives in copy less 
effective than it used to be. But if 
your product is in the medium quality 
class don’t imply that it is more than 
that. An honest description of its 
features, materials, and the uses or 
advantages — clearly portrayed — are 
quite sufficient, if the price for which 
you sell it is right. 


If you are trying to build up a 
business through mail order selling, 
you'll “get there” more quickly by 
developing buyers who know they can 
depend on your word. The buyer 
who opens his package (goods ordered 
from you by mail) should have the 


immediate reaction of satisfaction in 
his purchase, if you ever hope to sell 
him again. The measure of what you 
promised, in comparison with what he 
sees when he opens the package, should 
if anything be slightly in his favor. 


For many years I have purchased 
once or twice a year a certain make 
of shirts sold only by mail. Once, 
skeptically, I sent in my first order. 
The appearance of the new shirts was 
up to description. Months afterwards 
I found the wearing quality also as 
promised. And about the only super- 
lative in that advertising had been, 
“the best shirt you can buy at this 
price.” 


In the previous chapters we de- 
scribed at length some of the ways in 
which you can build your own lists of 
prospects. For many types of business 
such a hand-picked list is the most 
valuable. In mail order selling, 
however, it is often impracticable to 


do this. Resort to purchased lists is 
more profitable. 


In almost any sizable city—and in 
all the larger cities—there are firms 
referred to as “list houses,’ which 
make a business of furnishing the 
names of firms, and of individuals. 
The classifications under which these 
names are grouped give you a wide 
choice. The prices at which they are 
furnished seem reasonable in com- 
parison with the cost it would be to 
you to gather them yourself. 


For one who contemplates selling 
by mail, and to whom no sizable lists 
of prospects are otherwise available, 
use of the facilities of a list house is 
the answer to that problem. The re- 
liable firms guarantee correctness of 
their lists, with a reasonable percent- 
age of change since last checked, and 
back up that guarantee by refund to 
you if the post office finds a larger 
percentage undeliverable. 

(To be continued next month.) 





Shell Back In Direct Mail Again 


We stopped in at Shell Oil Com 
pany’s New York office the other day 
to check on a small story and brought 
back with us an impressive picture 
of their recent Direct Mail activities. 


The small story was about Shell’s 


success with their recent credit card 
promotion. After the lifting of the 
Government’s restriction on “fill ’er 
up and charge it” cards last September 
15th, Shell Divisions completed a 
mailing to their prewar card holders 
and to a select prospect list. 


A large percentage of the old- 
timers, plus several hundred thousand 
new credit card holders, responded to 
the mailing, which put an established 
institution in this country back in 
business again. 


GOOD QUESTIONNAIRE 


While browsing for this informa- 
tion, Robert G. Bacon, who handles 
the company’s Direct Mail, showed 
us a large sales portfolio, containing 
the results of a successful mail 
questionnaire. 


The questionnaire, a 354 x 8 inch 


folder mailed to 80,000 former card 
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holders, was produced in cartoon 
style on six pages. Returns on the 
fourteen easy-to-understand questions 
mailing were nearly 29%. 


Primary purpose of the campaign 
at the outset was merely to keep in 
touch with prewar customers, but the 
information returned snowed under 
the original purpose, sufficiently 
enough that the answers were tabu- 
lated and used to determine postwar 
dealer policy. 


Last page of the questionnaire was 
ruled for comments and _ thoughts 
about any of the foregoing questions. 
A surprising number took the trouble 
to pencil some pet peeves and why 


they liked Shell. 


Enlarging on his answer to the 
question: Do you like the idea of a 
service station that will sell non- 
automotive goods? One Shell user 
complained, “Banks don’t sell soup 

. why not stick to your business ?” 


Another commented, ““Thire is not 
eny thing that will run me away from 
a filling station and not to return than 
to have a man to put his hands on my 


car and leave his whole hand print 
with greece.” 


DEALER ADVERTISING 


Before we left, Mr. Bacon showed 
us a local advertising plan for the 
Shell merchant which is about to get 
underway. ‘To dealers, Shell is send- 
ing a 10 x 13 inch portfolio explain- 
ing the campaign as one that will put 
the accent on him. 


Samples of the first four 444 x 73% 
inch cards are jacketed on four pages. 
Copy emphasizes that the dealer’s 
name will be prominently displayed 
twice in each card, that the card-copy 
is homey, friendly, the kind of neigh- 
borhood message people enjoy re- 
ceiving. 


The dealer is urged to determine 
the number of car owners in his 
neighborhood, count his customer list, 
fill out the order form and send it to 
Shell. From that point on at small 
cost, his own. Direct Mail will be 
sent to his neighborhood each month 
for a year by Shell. 


R. L. Polk produced and will 


handle the campaign. 
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DISSENTING OPINION 


Dear Henry Hoke, 


Well, well, well. I had to read 
that letter from M. Spruytenburg 
three times before 1 could make up 
my mind whether it was serious or 
not. 


Don’t please misunderstand me; 
I’ve been too closely concerned with 
the sufferings in Europe—and in our 
own country—not to feel deeply for 
them. 


Appeals for food I can understand, 
our own rations have been so close to 
the border line, and are still, that I 
can feel deeply for those who have 


had less. 


Had our Dutch friend concen- 
trated his appeal on food for his family 
and food for the other families 
around him I could have understood. 


But when he goes on to ask for an 
automobile, motorcycle (with spare 
tyres), typewriters and multigraphs!!! 
—well I’m left a little breathless. 
Did he forget the refrigerator and 
radio and the fur coat and diamond 
brooch? 


Mr. Henry, if the traditional gen- 
erosity of Americans is to be called 
upon and if there is a dollar and a 
foot of space to spare on a ship, let the 
packing case contain more food for 
those hungry neighbours who must 
surround M. Spruytenburg, and less 
motor cars and typewriters for M. 
Spruytenburg. 


‘Food for my family and my neigh- 
bours” is an unselfish cry. A motor- 
cycle or motor car for me—isn’t— 
and it’s a pity M. Spruytenburg did 
not remember when making up his 
list, his own words, ‘The misery is 
still very great here.”’ 


Martin H. Perry 

Managing Director 

Marketing Consultants 
Limited 

28 Denmark Street 

London, W.C. 2, England 


Reporter’s Note: I’m inclined to 
agree with Martin Perry. We printed 
original letter as an interesting ex- 
hibit from a released area. 
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this LETTERHEAD went to town 
with MR. HAM 


Mr. Ham went to War when John Morrell and Co. concentrated on pro- 
ducing meats for our armed forces and allies. Now civilian needs are 
being supplied in larger measure with Morrell Pride, E-Z Cut Hams, and 
delicious Morrell Pride Bacon. This company is the oldest meat packing 
concern in the United States, with main of gain the heart of the corn- 
belt. Their sausage and canned meats “go to town” in style. 


John Morrell & Co. chose a Strathmore paper for their letterhead as a 
worthy representative of their quality products. Let a Strathmore letter- 
head paper speak for your product, too. The Strathmore watermark is 
your assurance of quality. 


Strathmore Letterhead Papers: Strathmore Parchment, 
Strathmore Script, Strathmore Bond, Thistlemark 
Bond, Bay Path Bond, and Alexandra Brilliant. 


STRATHMORE ¢: 22" 


Strathmore Paper Company, West Springfield, Massachusetts 












A REPORTER FEATURE 


ONE ADVERTISING MAN 
TO ANOTHER 


A Critical Analysis of Advertising 
as Seen by George Kinter 


Dear Henry: 


The Better Business Bureau is a 
rotten structure that may be likened 
to a crumbling arch, built of unre- 
liable material, with deceitful and 
perishable cornerstones and ill-fitting 
Keystone which gives a false appear- 
ance of strength. 


The operations are the cornerstones 
of this rotten structure which is built 
up with fees and subscriptions for 
memberships and may be listed as 
follows: 


1. Subscriptions are solicited and 
anyone can become a member, but 
it is not free. 


2. Once you are a member you are 
given proof against BBB assault. 
This point is played up by the 
men who solicit membership. 


3. Many are induced to join by that 
assurance of protection. 


4. Becoming a member likewise as- 
sures the subscriber that assaults 
upon his competitors will be made 


in his behalf by the BBB. 


The Keystone of the arch in this 
rotten structure is its false and mis- 
leading name. The BBB has nothing 
whatever to do with bettering busi- 
ness in any community . . . its name 
is designed to deceive and entrap the 
unwary and uninformed. 


It is a degenerate organization .. . 
it was born of an obscure mother— 
father unknown. Its primary aim is 
crushing competitors in behalf of 
Bureau members. 


If a member has a competitor who 
is a non-member who is giving him 
some tough competition, the BBB 
sends out a lot of damnable publicity 
in the form of “Reports,” “‘Bulletins’’ 
and “undercover communications” to 
the detriment of the business and 
credit of the non-member who is too 
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stubborn to join up. Then they call 
in representatives of local newspapers 
that carry the non-members’ adver- 
tising and make them understand that 
they must follow the recommenda- 
tions of the BBB or else. The news- 
papers are not very strong for the 
BBB but they have to watch their 
step because many of the BBB mem- 
bers are big advertisers. 


The Better Business Bureau is the 
Bully of Small Business. Hundreds 
of small business men in every Ameri- 
can city infested by the BBB have 
been bullied with dire threats of 
action by higher power and many 
small business men are prevented 
from going into business by its system 
of harassment, persecution and 
espionage. 


In discussing the financial problems 
of small industrialists, the Hon. 
Henry A. Wallace, Secretary of Com- 
merce said: 


‘America has a precious heritage 
in small business. We are just be- 
ginning to realize how precious it is, 
and how deeply it is ingrained in our 
traditions and our way of life. Yet 
we may lose that heritage unless we 
take positive measures to preserve it.”’ 


One of the “positive measures,” 
would seem to be the removal from 
the path of small business, of so 
dangerous and destructive a menace as 
the Better Business monstrosity. 


Secure in the fastness of his office 
the BBB manager spends his time 
cooking up cases of alleged turpitude, 
for the exploitation to his own credit 
in the bombastic “Reports” which go 
periodically to the members of his 
organization, whose fees and _ sub- 
scriptions are the means of his sup- 
port, while the victims of his mental 
cogitations and his scurrilous pen are 
individual business men and firms that 
either decline to contribute, or to join 





the nefarious outfit he heads as the 
“bogus public defender’ supreme. 


THE LANCE 


What I have written thus far, 
Henry, are just a few highlights of a 
startling exposé of the Better Busi- 
ness Bureau appearing in a recent 
issue of a paper called the “Lance,” 
published by The Business Men's 
Protective League, 110 South Dear- 
born Street, Chicago 3, Ill. K. J. 
Whalen, Editor and Manager. 


While this paper was established 
back in 1933, the December 1945 
issue was the first that has come to 
my attention and I shudder at the 
thought of the much valuable in- 
formation I have missed. 


As you know, I have been playing 
along with the Better Business 
Bureau, putting in a good word for 
it here and there, but it seems that in 
doing this I have actually been aiding 
the most nefarious racketeers in the 
country. 


I’ve been receiving BBB “Reports” 
and ‘‘Bulletins” from time to time and 
they sold me into believing that the 
BBB was doing a pretty good job in 
exposing racketeers, but I gather from 
the exposé in the Lance that it is not 
racketeers the BBB is exposing but 
honest conscientious small business 
men, rugged individualists who refuse 
to pay for protection. 


The Lance has opened my eyes to 
the fact that the BBB is actually 
stifling small business—business that 
in the aggregate amounts to better 
than two billion dollars a year—a 
business that could flourish still more 
if Henry Wallace would take the 
“positive measures” suggested by the 
Lance—that of removing from the 
path of small business the “dangerous 
and destructive menace of the BBB.” 


With the removal of this nefarious 
organization profitable business could 
be carried on that would not only 
benefit the operators of the individual 
business but would increase revenues 
for many other lines of businesses— 
especially advertising media and print- 
ers of Direct Mail literature. Postal 
revenues would be increased and office 
space would be at even a greater 
premium than it is now. 


Mr. Whalen, the brilliant editor 


of the Lance makes it perfectly clear 
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to me that the racket carried on by 
the BBB is making it mighty tough 
for the little fellow to make a (dis)- 
honest dollar in such enterprises as 
investments, partnerships with GI’s, 
fortune telling, mind-reading, frog 
and mushroom raising, envelope ad- 
dressing and other home work plans. 
And as for mail order business the 
BBB’s “Reports” and “Bulletins” are 
continually “smearing” the upright 
and honorable efforts of those who 
offer membership in literary and song- 
writing bureaus, courses in dramatics, 
motion picture opportunities, informa- 
tion for would-be aviators, civil service 
jobs, etc. 


Mr. Whalen’s enlightening exposé 
brought to mind a book cooked up by 
one George M. Husser, manager of 
the Kansas City, Mo., Better Business 
Bureau. The book was_ labeled 
“Rackets That Get Your Money.”’ 
He labels as rackets some of the 
“small businesses,” I have mentioned 
and which I am sure Mr. Whalen is 
fighting for, and I am inclined to 
think that possibly it was this book 
that prompted Mr. Whalen’s exposé 
of the rotten BBB structure. This 
book, if given sufficient distribution, 
would do more to stifle small busi- 
ness of the type sponsoring Mr. 
Whalen’s efforts than anything the 
BBB has ever done. 


I want to go on record, Henry, 
that the business men who sponsor 
Mr. Whalen’s Lance deserve pro- 
tection, but in the interest of society 
at large, their protectors should be 
hardboiled guards in some not too nice 
penitentiary—or better still in some 
concentration camp such as some of 
the returning GI’s can tell about. 


CIGARETTE ADVERTISING 


I hope you will forgive me, Henry, 
for returning to the subject of ciga- 
rette advertising—or maybe you 
didn’t read my last letter in which | 
commented at length on Camel’s 
current claim that “More Doctor’s 
Smoke Camels than any other ciga- 
rette.” Since writing that letter I 
have learned that doctors have entered 
this picture in Raleigh advertising. 
Fourteen distinguished doctors now 
offer you proof positive that no other 
leading cigarette gives you less nico- 
tine, less throat irritants than the new, 
smoother, better tasting Raleighs. 
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? 
By RICHARD S. CHENAULT 


Art Director of FULLER & SMITH & ROSS, 
INC., and Instructor in advertising layout at 
Columbia University. 
















Here at last is a comprehensive study of layout 
in all its multiple phases, written by a biz 
agency art director of fifteen years’ experience. A firm 
advocate of developing the designing of layouts into a truly 
scientific profession, Mr. Chenault treats his subject —the 
projection of an idea—with such logic and clarity that both 
the seasoned artist and the beginner can profit from a 
reading—and a re-reading—of “Advertising Layout’. 


By illustrating specific layout principles on nearly every 
page, Mr. Chenault has made it possible to understand 
the various layout techniques, not only for magazine and 
newspaper ads but also posters, billboards and direct mail. 
And when Mr. Chenault discusses color processes and 
color in layout, the ads are shown in full color. 


The illustrations in “Advertising Layout” are the work 
of the five top advertising artists in America. Many of 
the layouts shown are the original “roughs’’ and “comps” 
directly from the visualizer’s drawing board. 


WHAT AD-MEN SAY OF Advertising Layout 


**Advertising Layout is a most comprehensive, professional and intelli- 
gent book .. .*’ LESTER RONDELL, Art Director 
WARWICK & LEGLER, INC. 


*'One of the most comprehensive treatments of this important phase of the 
advertising profession."’ ALBERT DORNE 


**l liked the boek and believe it will be invaluable not only to students 
but will help instill some appreciation for on ot loves’, ont _ 

. . . ‘se . re or 
who make it their profession. GOOD HOUSEKEEPING 


FREE EXAMINATION COUPON 





HECK-CATTELL PUBLISHING CO., INC. 

33 West 42nd St., New York 18, N. Y. 

a Please send me a copy of “ADVERTISING LAYOUT’ for five 
days’ free examination. At the end of five days | will either send 


you $5 plus postage, or | will return the book te you and there will 
ne cost or obligation. 


Enclosed find check or mo ' . 
LJ back guarantee as above. ney order. You pay postage. Same money 





SEND NO MONEY—JUST FILL IN AND MAIL THIS COUPON NOW 





This claim is not backed up, as was 
Camel’s, with the picture of a doctor 
in white coat and a stethoscope hung 
on his neck, but the picture of Babe 
Ruth, Byron Nelson and Ed Sullivan 
and some copy, drive home the fact 
that if you want to be a No. | baseball 
player, golfer or newspaper columnist 
vou'd better ponder the proof pro- 
duced by medical science. And a 
thought prompted by a recent ex- 
perience is that this cigarette adver- 
tising is getting some doctors on the 
spot. 


Recently Old Common Cold and 
Run Down Feeling put the finger on 
me and tipped off the missus that I 
should have a hot mustard footbath, 
a hot toddy and several days in bed. 
It was her own idea to call the family 
doctor. I protested loud and vehe- 
mently, insisting that she needed only 
to listen to the radio for several hours 
and she would learn more about com- 
bating a cold and that run down feel- 
ing than she would from a dozen 
trips from the doctor. However, she 
had her way and the good old family 
doc was called. When he had finished 
pounding my chest and had taken the 
thermometer out of my mouth he 
started to write some prescriptions but 
I stopped him with the question: 
“What cigarette do you smoke, 
doctor ?” 


“A bit delirious,” he remarked to 
the missus, without giving me a 
glance. 


“T am quite normal, doc,” I said. 
ce . 

I want to know what cigarette you 
smoke.” | 


“Humor him, doctor,” suggested 
the missus. 


So the doc—, or I mean gentleman 
—I ceased right then to call him 
doctor—said “Chesterfield.” 


I was on the point of pulling my 
hand from beneath the bed clothes 
and saying: “Put her there, doc, 
you're a man after my own heart,” 
but remembering my life-long belief 
in the power of advertising, I kept mv 
hand under the bed clothes and said: 


“Well, Mr. Morgan, you can just 
forget about those prescriptions. What 
you might prescribe might be all right, 
but I will have to confess that I have 
lost confidence in you. 


“Had you told me you smoked 
Philip Morris, I would have con- 
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sidered you an “eminent physician” ; 
had you told me you smoked Raleighs, 
you would have struck me as being a 
“distinguished” doctor and had you 
told me that you smoked Camels, I 
would have at least classed you among 
the “More Doctors”; but smoking a 
cigarette that merely “satisfies” proves 
you are not in stride with your pro- 
fession. In fact, aside from pulling 
me through several attacks of flu, I 
have no way of knowing that you are 
a doctor. I have never seen you in a 
white coat and while you have a 
stethoscope, I don’t believe you know 
any more about using it than you do 
about wearing it, for I have never yet 
seen it hung around your neck.” 


I think vou will agree, Henry, that 
I was within my rights in telling off 
this supposed to be doctor. You or I 
or a few million other dumbbells can, 
if we so desire, sacrifice our health to 
enjoy a cigarette that satisfies our 
tastes but no doctor in whom we trust 
our health is justified in ignoring the 
findings of “eminent” and ‘“‘distin- 
ruished” authorities in his profession. 
It might be, of course, that this man 
does not know of these findings, but 
that does not excuse him—it merely 
nroves that he is not allowing adver- 
tising to keep him informed on what 
is going on in his profession. It 
wouldn’t surprise me in the least if 
this old pill-pounder didn’t know that 
members of his own profession have 
proved that 2 out of 3 women can 
have more lovelier skin in 14 days by 
using Palm Olive soap. 


PREDICTIONS 


For some time, Henry, I have had 
the feeling that advertising was get- 
ting beyond the reach of the older 
school and I am willing to stick my 
neck out in predicting that within the 
next five years or less it will be out 
of its world entirely. 


By the older school I mean those in 
the advertising business who were 
taught to believe that successful ad- 
vertising must follow the pattern of 
successful salesmanship—that of gain- 
ing respectful attention, interesting 
the prospective buyer in the product, 
creating a desire on his part to possess 
it and moving him to action in doing 
so. 


The old school advised its students 
to get out into the field and do a bit of 
personal selling in order to learn at 





first-hand just what approach gained 
attention, what held interest, what 
created desire to possess the thing for 
sale and what produced the urge to 
buy it. 


The advertising the old school pro- 
duced did a selling job in which it can 
take real pride and it did it with an 
advertising expenditure that would be 
peanuts compared with expenditures 
today. It made hundreds of products 
nationally known and respected, but 
its day of usefulness seems to be at an 
end. It is being replaced with a new 
school that doesn’t seem the least 
interested in the old four famous 
fundamentals. Its sole purpose seems 
to be to provide “entertainment” and 
that without any first-hand informa- 
tion as to the type of entertainment 
most people prefer. Much of the 
“entertainment” being provided is not 
only failing to entertain a large per- 
centage of the public but it actually 
annoys it. 


But to go back to my prediction: 
Just file this in your tickler for, let’s 
sav 1948. Production will be reach- 
ing its peak; people will be making a 
lot of money and spending it with 
lavish hands. National advertisers 
will be increasing their budgets—not 
in an effort to sell more of their prod- 
ucts but to outdo their competitors in 
“clever” or “entertaining advertis- 
ing.” Advertising Agencies will have 
no use for copywriters, layout men 
and artists—they will be replaced 
with gag men, lyric writers and com- 
posers. Advertising campaigns will 
be produced in Tin Pan Alley. Radio 
programs and commercials will be 
tied together in practically all cases. 
Theme songs will be commercials set 
to music. Commercials will be clever- 
lv woven into all soap opera, mvsterv 
thrillers and other radio plays. 


A large percentage of magazine ad- 
vertising will be in the form of “words 
and music”—jingles accompanied by 
the musical score and people will be 
urged to “try these tuneful ditties on 
their pianos.” Some of the lyrics and 
music will be by big name song writ- 
ers and composers but contests will be 
conducted for amateur writers and 
composers. The public will be urged 
to submit in lyric form why it likes 
this. that or the other product. Some 
advertisers will be offering, for a 
certain number of box tops, toy pianos 
with easy to follow instructions for 
playing the advertising music. 
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Display boards will be equipped 
with loudspeakers and all advertising 
coming through them will be sung. 


Printers of Direct Mail advertising 
will suffer. A large percentage of 
Direct Mail advertising—especially 
that directed to the homes will be on 
records. The advertising will be set 
to catchy music that the young folks 
can dance to. 


Direct Mail to business concerns 
using dictaphones will be sent on 
records and internal house organs will 
be replaced with loudspeakers in 
plants, through which management 
can get its message across to employees 
to the tune of soft or jazz music. 


Now please, Henry, don’t think 
that I am trying to be funny or to 
merely fill space. I sincerely and- 
honestly believe that advertising is 
coming to what I have predicted and 
I want to be in the position where 
I can say, “I told you so.” 


However, when production catches 
up with demand and it again becomes 


necessary for advertising to sell in- 
stead of “entertain” it may return to 
the old school, unless the new school 
sends forth its students to learn at 
first hand the kind of entertainment 
that entertains the largest percentage 
of users of the sponsor’s products. 





TWO GOOD CAMPAIGNS 


Howard Swink, of the Marion, 
Ohio advertising agency, 372 East 
Center Street, sent us the 1946 dealer 
Direct Mail campaign of The 
Central Manufacturers’ Mutual In- 
surance Company, Van Wert, Ohio. 
It’s much the same idea used in 
previous years and, as ever, a good 
job. The Portfolio of Progress for 
selling property insurance jackets two 
smaller portfolios which explain and 
present specimens of Planalysis, Cen- 
tral’s Planned Advertising. In the 
specimen folio, booklets, blotters, fold- 
ers and letters are tipped to pages to 
show agents the most effective use of 


this Direct Mail. 


Last year, for the Ttowmotor Cor- 
poration of Cleveland, Howard 
Swink mailed 14,000 letters to ‘Tow- 
motor prospects. Returns reached 
2004 replies of which over 100 were 


letterhead inquiries. Here it is: 


Last week, while working on the forth- 
coming issue of “Handling Materials,” 
I ran into an unusual problem. This 
morning I found the answer, equally 
unusual. So unusual, in fact, that I 
thought you’d be interested, too. 


The cause of it all was an article 
dealing with the handling of lead pigs. 
Everything went along smoothly until I 
came to this line: “Twenty-five lead pigs 
are chained together and lowered into 
a big melting pot.” Right there I was 
stopped. 


What happened to the steel chain? Did 
it melt, too? Did it sink to the bottom? 
How did they get it out of the pot? 
Being especially curious, I asked the 
company for the answer. I found out 
this morning and it was so surprising, 


I'm still astounded. ‘The steel chain, 
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believe it or not, floats to the surface 
of the molten lead, where it is lifted 
out of the pot with a hook! 


A Towmotor equipped with a crane 
arm is used for this unusual job. It’s 
one more example of how the versatile 
Towmotor can handle all kinds of ma- 
terials, on all kinds of jobs. You'll 
want to read about this interesting story 
in the next issue of “Handling Mate- 
rials’ which will reach you next month. 
Be sure to look for it. 


John F. Anderson, Editor, 
Handling Materials ‘ 
Towmotor Corporation, 
1226 East 152nd Street, 
Cleveland 10, Ohio. 


P. S—We’ve put together a Tow- 
motor DATA FILE that I think will 
answer your materials handling prob- 
lems. The enclosed post card will bring 
you a free copy. 


Attached to the upper left hand 
corner of the letter was a 234” x 334” 
print of a Towmotor going through 
its paces. The letter was one of a 
series of six letters and is a part of a 
Direct Mail campaign consisting of a 
house organ and a series of broadsides. 


DIRECT MAIL “IN” 
AT LAST! 


This reporter was properly pleased 
with the excellently produced recent 
Annual of Advertising Art. For the 
first time since the Annual was 
started twenty five years ago, Direct 
Mail is now included as a medium 
using outstanding artwork. Many of 
vou have already seen most of the 
pieces produced on the nine pages, if 
vou’ve had a chance to look over the 


1945 crop of Direct Mail Leaders. 








MAILING 
SERVICE 
AVAILABLE 








During 
April May June 


We can mail for you 


12,000,000 pieces 


(YES, 12 MILLION) 


Present schedules for 
44 Magazine and Book 
Publishers for whom 
we do work allow this 
surplus time. 


JAMES E. TRUE 


ASSOCIATES 


381 FOURTH AVENUE 
NEW YORK 16, N. Y. 


Mu 4-2724-5-6 
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POST OFFICE 


You’ve probably heard all you 
wanted to about the Esquire decision 
of the Supreme Court. But you may 
have missed the last paragraph of the 
editorial that appeared in the New 
York Times, Tuesday, February 5th. 
We think it’s worth repeating .. . 
for it seems to cover so much more 
than the issues included in that case. 


“Esquire’s young ladies please some 
people and do not please others. Those 
who are not pleased by them may still 
regard them as symbols of every Ameri- 
can’s right to present his opinions in print, 
illustrated or otherwise, without first hav- 
ing them approved by an official in 
Washington.” 


WHAT’S GOING ON? 
Last month, the Post Office De- 


partment held a joint conference with 
the Air Transport Industry. The 
keynote of the meeting was stated by 
the Hon. Gail Sullivan, Second As- 
sistant Postmaster General. We 
quote: 


“The reason for calling this meeting 
today is not in the nature of a post mortem 
on policy that is already established. The 
Postmaster General is too dynamic in his 
own thinking, too forward in his own 
viewpoint, not to know that he has to 
move shoulder to shoulder with all media 
of transportation in this nation, that he 
is one of the prime partners in govern- 
ment, with the trafic leadership of the 
rails, the roads, the waterways and the 
air; and he comes here today lending his 
best thinking and his continuing interest 
in any phase of transportation that will 
achieve our objective: To get it there 
Better, Faster, and Cheaper. 


“That, primarily, is the underlying 
thought behind our movement of the mails 
from origin to destination; to get it there 
Better, Faster, and Cheaper.” 


Certainly there can’t be any quarrel 
with a policy that plans ““To get it 
there Better, Faster and Cheaper” 
.. . But, and as usual it’s a tremend- 
ously big But, that policy might be 
lots more helpful if it were simply 
‘To get it there Faster.” In all of 
the years we've been in the Direct 
Mail business we’ve never heard so 
many individual complaints about 
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poor delivery service. ‘The complaints 
run all the way from delays on air 
mail and special delivery mail through 
parcel post, third class and even 
second class. In planning mailing 
schedules these days, it’s wise, par- 
ticularly on third class, to allow about 
double the time normally figured. 
Parcel post seems to arrive anywhere 
from 48 to 72 hours after you have a 
right to expect it. And even news- 
papers and magazines run as much as 
24 hours late in delivery. 


We realize the problems the Post 
Office has today . . . but we still can’t 
understand what’s going on. If the 
40-hour week (it’s mandatory today) 
means that the public is going to con- 
tinue to get bad service, then it’s 
about time the Post Office employees 
are allowed to work overtime . . . get 
the extra money they all need... 
and give the public some semblance of 
the service it is paying for and so 
rightfully deserves! 


DOUBLE POSTCARDS 


We've received quite a few letters 
from readers about the suggested 
double postcard and one-cent postage 
on one side and room for a business 
reply on the other. These letters have 
been passed on to the Department for 
future action, but two paragraphs 
taken from separate letters struck us 
as worth reproducing here. The first 
is from the letter of John Yeck of 
Graphic Service, Dayton, Ohio. 


“Whether these cards would increase 
the postage expenditure of present users 


or not, I don’t know ... but I’m sure 
of this—they would offer one of the 
easiest ways in the world to encourage 
brand new mail users, and (I think) to 
give them demonstrated results at a low 
experimental cost.” 


And, as if in answer to the question 
in John’s letter, comes this paragraph 
. .. taken from a letter written to us 
the same day by J. G. Shedd of The 
Lawyers Co-Operative Publishing 
Company of Rochester, N. Y. 


“Incidentally our return on direct mail 
advertising of this kind (double postal 
cards) has been as good or better than 
when any other medium was used and 
because of the low cost it makes it a very 
desirable means of reaching prospects.” 


The memory of Alfred Emanuel 
Smith, four times Governor of the 
State of New York, and Candidate 
for President of the United States in 
1928 has been signally honored by the 
Post Office Department. The De- 
partment has issued a stamp in his 
image, an honor never before accorded 
to a political leader who had failed 
to rise above a state governorship. 


IDEA FOR POSTAL GUIDE 


Here’s a good idea in a letter to 
H. H. from Homer Thieman, Cir- 
culation Manager of the Chicago 
Daily Drovers Journal. So good in 
fact that we are willing to wager the 
Post Office won’t have to be sold. 
They'll probably buy it! 


“Dear Mr. Hoke: 


“Did you ever decide that it might be a 
good idea to cover a certain area with a 
boxholder mailing and then find it neces- 
sary to have the number of boxholders 
added up, a county at a time, in order to 
tell how many there are? It can be a 
good sized job of addition and I’ll bet it’s 
being duplicated hundreds of times all 
over the country. 


“It needs to be done just once—in the 
postal guide. At the end of each county 
in the “County List” section the total 
number of rural, star and post office box- 
holders could be shown. At the end of 
each state the totals could be shown for 
the state. 


_ “If you and others think it’s a good 
idea, how about selling it to the Post 
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More PROFITS for YOU 


from one-time addressing to 
Your Mailing Lists! 


Yes, there are substantial EXTRA 
PROFITS ...for YOU ... by run- 
ning off empty envelopes to your Ad- 
dressograph, Elliott or other Mailing 
Lists at your office .. . if you have lists 
which respond well for Mail Sellers. 


“"MOSELY sends 
the CHECKS" 


THE MOSELY ORGANIZATION 
develops Mass Mail Sellers, non-com- 
petitive with you, who'll pay you well 
for tests or mass mailings to your list. 
You get 80% of the rental addressing 
rate you set, based on our counsel to 


you. Write Dept. R-2 Today. 
MOSELY SELECTIVE LIST SERVICE 


Mail Order OY readquartert 
wap’ | 
36 NEWBURY STREET 
BOSTON 16 


MOSELY has sent List Owners over 15,000 
MORE—PROFITS CHECKS! 


Kesaltfal 
Direct Advertising 


Planned, Created and Produced 


by 
D. H. AHREND CO. 


has won 
416 
NATIONAL AWARDS 
én the Least 5 Years 


Consultation Without Obligation 
In N. Y. Metropolitan Area. Else- 
where No Charge Will Be Made 
For Consultation If Our Proposals 
Are Accepted. 


D. H. AHREND CO. 


325 to 333 E. 44th St. 
New York 17, N. Y. 
Murray Hill 4-341 | 
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Office? The next postal guide is to be out 
in July, 1947.” 


THE “TAKE HOME” PAY 


This news item from the New 
York World-Telegram of February 
2\lst needs no comment by us. You 
can write your own . or better 
still, when you start wondering what’s 
going to happen to Postal Rates in 
the not too distant future, just re-read 
these few paragraphs so graphically 
written by Roger W. Stuart of the 
Washington Office of the Scripps- 
Howard newspapers. 


N. Y. VOTES PLEDGED TO POSTAL 
PAY RISE 


By RoGer W. STUART 
World-Telegram Staff Correspondent 


“WASHINGTON, Feb. 20.—Every one of 
the 25 members of Congress from the 
New York area has pledged support to 
Metropolitan postal employees’ seeking 
pay increases, representative of the Joint 
Conference of Affiliated Postal Employees 
of Greater New York and vicinity, said 
today. 


“We came down here to see what kind 
of support we could get,” said Max Klar- 
reich, vice president of the organization. 
“Well, we find they’re all for us. The 
Mead-Burch bill, which calls for a $300 
annual increase, will, we hope, be 
amended to read $500. In any case, Rep. 
Thomas G. Burch (D., Va.), chairman of 
the House Post Office Committee, assured 
us hearings will be held on the bill within 
a few days.” 


“Conference spokesmen explained that 
they had come to Washington prepared 
to show the legislators that many postal 
employees today receive less take-home 
pay than they did 10 years ago. Despite 
adoption by Congress of a reclassification 
bill last July—the first in 20 years—the 
average employee now receives only $1.69 
a week more than a year ago, they said.” 


Probably because it appeared in the 
Postal Bulletin of February 12th 
(which, as you well know was A. 
Lincoln’s birthday . . . and reminded 
us of the distance we've traveled 
economically and scientifically in the 
past hundred years) we reprint this 
article in its entirety: 

“Effective at once, articles weighing up 
to 4 pounds 6 ounces may be accepted for 


dispatch by air to the destinations listed 
below: 


Azores Netherlands 
Belgium Netherlands Indies 
Denmark Norway 

Eire Poland 

Faroe Islands Portugal 

Finland Spain 

France Sweden 

Gibraltar Switzerland 

Great Britain Union of the Soviet 
Luxembourg Socialist Republics 


Madeira Islands 








We Have The 


NATIONAL LISTS 


Compiled to Reach 
INDUSTRIAL and 
FINANCIAL... 

* Executives 

* Treasurers 

* Controllers 

* Purchasing Agents 

* Engineers 

* Employees 
* 

Discharged Servicemen 

ca 


Consumers... 
* Housewives 
* Civil Service People 


* Club Members 


® Association Members 
@ 
Public Officials 


® City, State, Federal 


DUNHILL LIST CO., INC. 


565 FIFTH AVENUE 
NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 
Plaza 3-0331 














Uncross Them, Sister! 


EYExCATCHERS is the biggest money’s 
worth ever offered to advertisers. Natur- 
als for ads, house-organs, sales letters, 
ete. They double the appeal of every 
promotion. ; 
Make every job a bell ringer. EYE* 
CATCHERS supply the sure-fire, at- 
tention-getting photos that make ads 
click Q-U-I-C-K. : 
FREE! Proofs of newest releases. No 
obligations. No crossed fingers. You 
can’t lose. 


CLIP COUPON TO LETTERHEAD AND MAIL 
ee ee ee ee ie ee oe ey 


' FREE! ...mail this now! ! 





, EYEX CATCHERS, Inc. 10 E. 38th St., N.Y. 16 
| Please send FREE proofbook referred to in ad. ' 
, No obligations. ' 
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4 AGGrCSS. 0 cc cccccccccccccccccccccccccccccces { 
i CU ces ccccccecescosessoedes State. ...cccccccecs l 
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“Dear Nature Lover: A bargain delure 
are these Eskimo bone carvings from the 
far north.” 


Are you reaching the 
right people, FOR YOU? 


For your next mail promotion, consider 
trying a carefully chosen list of the 
RIGHT people for you ... not just 
names, but folks known to be buyers 
of products or services similar to yours. 
We can locate such a list for you... 
among over 2,000 privately owned lists 
registered with us and being added to 
all the time. They’re available on a 
low-rate rental basis. Tell us what you’re 
selling and we’ll make suggestions with- 
out obligation. 


D-R SPECIAL LIST BUREAU 


(DIVISION OF DICKIE-RAYMOND, INC.) 
80 Broad Street Boston 10, Mass. 














This Month's Rental 


e 
Special 
1946 list of 15,000 children in 
wealthiest families $10.00 M in lots 
of 5,000 or more. Smaller orders 
$13.50 M. 





We Also Carry Complete Lists 
Manufacturing and Public Utilities 
Executives. 
Anything or everything from President to 
Assistant Sales Managers. 
Owners of estates and fine homes. 
Leading Society women of U. S. 
Business and Professional men and women. 
Suburban residents and farmers. 
Church societies for sale of merchandise. 
Pastors, all denominations. 
Catholic lists, wealthy or middle brackets. 
All types of trade lists. 
Jewish list and 500 other classifications. 
All lists protected by 96% postage guarantee. 
Prompt Service 


20% Commission to Brokers 
Rates $7.50 to $15.00 M 
depending upon type of list 


Complete information will be sent 
with pleasure. 
Associated Publicity Service 


203 SPERRY BUILDING 
PORT HURON, MICH. 
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A REGULAR REPORTER FEATURE 


Notes from a 
Mail Selling Scrapbook 








Views and reviews on the art of selling 
in volume direct by mail 


By JAMES M. MOSELY 


Your job... have you “taken it 
apart” lately to see what it requires 
now, and will require, during the 
coming’ larger selling period ? 


Thirty nine members of 
a successful mail order di- 
rect mail club sat down 
the other day to analyze 
what they do, especially 
the kinds of direct mail 
for which they are re- 
sponsible, with these check- 
ed in the order given: 


Selling merchandise or 
services. 

(actually getting the 
order by mail.) 

Getting inquiries or 

building lists. 

Building prestige and good will. 

Helping dealers or salesmen. 

Paving the way for salesmen’s calls. 

Getting information for research. 

Thanking the customer, keeping 
him sold, offering service. 

Collecting money (only 4 votes.) 


(Must have been some national, 
general advertisers in the group. ) 


A frank check list for personal 
planning and thought for the challeng- 
ing new months coming will improve 
vour direction and make more precise 
hitting for your “Target for to- 
morrow’! 


IMPORTANT PROBLEMS 


‘These problems were listed in this 
order as most important to direct mail 
executives : 

Copy AND PLAN—the creative end, 
developing the idea, writing the copy, 
sketching the layout or design (at 
least in the rough). 


MAILING LisTs—analyzing, select- 
ing, preparing, correcting, using. 

PRropucTiIoN—marking _ specifica- 
tions on the layout, following through 
on printing or processing, working 
with printers. 





|a 2. 


RECORDING—Keeping tabs on costs 
and results. 


ArT—doing it or getting it. 


CONTACT — personal 
selling, working with 


clients, liaison with other 
departments of company. 


ADVERTISING OF DIRECT 
MAIL SERVICES — through 
the printed word. 


RESEARCH — digging 
out the facts on markets, 
products, buying habits, 
etc. 


Your check list may be 

different from that, and 

even more inclusive, but it’s healthy 

to analyze order of importance for 

maximum personal accomplishment. 
This is the right time to do it! 


SELLING CITIES NOW 


Unusual mail order business of the 
month: 


Famous buried city offered for im- 
mediate sale. 


This 25-acre ancient city with a 
museum and 7 display buildings of 
forgotten people, their tombs, dwell- 
ings, implements and treasures, 40 
prehistoric mounds—and a mail order 
business of minerals and fossils—is 
being offered for sale for $400,000 by 
its owner, Col. Fain White King, 
Wickliffe (Ken.). 





AROUND ANOTHER CORNER 


The word, “FREE”, is a powerful 
result producer, but unless the item 
offered is delivered without ‘“‘strings,” 
a mailer is likely to face Federal 
Trade Commission trouble. (See page 
23, Best Attention Getter.) 


DOoUBLEDAY-DoRAN is_ by-passing 
this hazard in some curtfent promo- 
tion by offering a most attractive 
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premium book, “yours for just a 3c 
stamp if you join the Dollar Book 
Club”—‘450 pages of excitement— 
yours for a 3c stamp.” 


It is pointed out in a lesser headline 
than the lead that “Dollar Book Club 


membership is free!”’ 


With the 3c premium book, the 
reader agrees to buy a current selec- 
tion at $1 and to take six during the 
year to fulfill membership _ re- 
quirements. 


NEW BOOK ABOUT LETTERS 


The importance of having positive 
and cheerful words throughout a 
letter to build up a constructive atmo- 
sphere or ‘‘tone” with the reader is 
underscored in a new book, “How to 
live beyond your means,” by Margery 
Wilson, charm authority (Lippin- 
cott. ) 


This principle is used, often uncon- 
sciously, by leading better letter 
writers. 


Miss Wilson suggests as vital words 
to use freely: go, grow, come, reach, 
satisfy, good, win, like, make, happy, 
better, plan, project, plant, more, 
well, strong, willing, build, riches, 
enjoy, receive, send to you, safe, ex- 
cellent, delight, appreciation—lifting 
and heartening words and phrases! 


She advises thinking letter-creators 
to shun negative words such as lost, 
poor, dread, hate, missed, can’t, less, 
simply terrible, beware, dull, dreary, 
complaint, and all with unpleasant 
connotations. 


She considers the phrase, “I love 
you’—the most potent that any 
personal letter can carry and next to 
that, “Once upon a time—.” We all 
like a story! 


Every sentence and paragraph, she 
points out, should be written to end 
with a pleasant, vigorous word or 
thought. (Even this one!) 


QUALITY CHART 


To encourage employees to take 
more interest in maintaining a higher 
standard of quality, ALDENS CHICAGO 
MAIL ORDER COMPANY, Chicago, have 
installed special control charts in each 
department. 


Inspectors take a sample four times 
daily by statistical sampling pro- 
cedure. Number of errors are posted 
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to the chart. Members of the depart- 
ment can get a line on whether errors 
are running too high or not. A blue 
horizontal line indicates top number 
of errors allowed and whether the de- 
partment is within its allowance. A 
white sticker with number of errors is 
attached after each inspection. 


A sheet is distributed daily to de- 
partment managers, supervisors, and 
trainers with an analysis of errors. 
Supervisors study the errors to see 
what retraining should be done with 
individual workers. 


A MAIL SELLER REPORTS 


‘“‘An unusual thing happened to our 
results last fall. I am wondering if 
other mailers have had similar ex- 
perience: 


‘Throughout the war, even includ- 
ing V-E Day, my ratio of sales to 
inquiries has remained almost con- 
stant. But, immediately after V-J 
Day, there was a startling and very 
rapid drop, representing about a fourth 
of the previous percentage of orders 
to inquiries. 


“TI might understand this if there 
had been a corresponding drop in in- 
quiries, but there was not. I have 
not been able to find a satisfactory 
reason why people, after V-J Day, 
continue to respond to our promotion 
in approximately the same numbers 
as before, yet fewer of these order.” 


MAIL SELLING SCRAPBOOKERS are 
invited to submit their comments 
based on their own observations and 
experience. Many mail sellers did not 
have any serious drop-off. It seemed 
more widespread in those selling the 
lower-bracket income groups. 


This same mail order operator re- 
ports, just before press-time, that, 
since February Ist, his order ratio and 
that of others, has been swinging 
up again. 


COUPLE OF TIPS 


To increase mail orders, a photo- 
graph or drawing of a prospect drop- 
ping an order in a mailbox or the 
mailbox itself somewhere in your 
copy or on the order coupon or card 
will lift pulling power. 


Suggests action! 


And Florida is responding 
astoundingly to mail order direct mail. 






Here is THE LIST f 
you need NOW e 


Again and again those who use our list tell 
us they get BETTER RESULTS. 


Luxury products, exclusive shops, financial 
and news services, book and magazine pub- 
lishers, money-raising campaigns .. . 


TEST IT NOW... 


30,000 Men and Women 
—the Cream of New England’s 
Mail Responsive People 


Carefully selected, kept accurate by daily 
attention,—effectiveness is doubly assured 
by cooperative scheduling. 


Your empty envelopes addressed at $12.50 
per M and returned promptly. A test of 
2,000 will convince you they are 


The ideal target for 
your next mailing 


Order thru your Broker or direct 


List Department 


PUBLICITY SERVICE BUREAU, INC. 


FOUNDED IN 1915 


Needham 92, Boston, Mass. 








LISTS 


For years we have been supply- 
ing lists for mail order purposes. 


We can supply— 
BOOKBUYERS LISTS 
BUSINESS LISTS 
WOMEN’S LISTS 
MERCHANDISE BUYERS 
ETC. 


Tell us what you have to sell and 
let us make recommendations of 
lists we believe will pull. 


Also if you have lists of your 
own customers or inquiries you 
would like to rent, give us in- 
formation about them. 


WILLA MADDERN 


List Broker 


215 Fourth Avenue 
New York 3, N. Y. 


Telephone Gramercy 3-3440 
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Do you want a lot of 
NEW MAIL 

ORDER CUSTOMERS 
DIRECT BY MAIL 

in a hurry? 


By selling in large volume direct mail 
to mail order Customers of other com- 
panies, you build a large repeat-sale 
Consumer Mail Order Customer List 


of your own . . . with substantial 
Sales — and Profits! 


"“MOSELY has the 
MASS MAIL MARKETS" 
MOSELY knows outside Mail Buyer 


Lists — and what they can do — from 
14 years of scheduling tens of millions 
of pieces of keyed direct mail. If 
your offer has wide appeal, MOSELY 
SERVICE on selection and use of 
1,000,000 or more outside Mail Buyers 
a year will bring you outstanding 
success. Write us in full detail today 


Dept. R-2 


MOSELY SELECTIVE LIST SERVICE 





Nail Order 4 WN eadquarters 
va'p’ 


38 NEWBURY STREET 
BOSTON 16 


MOSELY BRINGS YOU 
NEW MAIL ORDER CUSTOMERS 








Looking for that 
Elusive Idea? 





THE REPORTER is packed every month 
with ideas and suggestions that can be 
adapted to any business. 

If you are not a regular reader ... get 
on the subscription list and let the ideas 
passed along in each month’s issue go to 
work for you. 

If you are a subscriber . . . how about 
showing this copy to a friend? Return- 
ing servicemen seem to be especially in- 
terested in the possibilities in the Direct 
Mail Advertising field. 

Rate: 1 year, $3.00 2 years, $5.00 


THE REPORTER 


17 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 
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GIANT WIRES 


BABSON’S REPORTS have done a 
smash job with jumbo imitation wire 
to give prospects “last chance” to 
subscribe at the old price of $120 a 
year before rate for. service advances 


to $138. 


Haven’t seen many of those giant 
wires lately, but they sure do get at- 
tention, especially when filled in with 
giant type with name and address of 
prospect to show through window 
envelope. There'll be more coming 
soon. 


. . . Veterans in Veterans Hospitals 
will be eligible for correspondence 
courses in 92 subjects from the United 
States Armed Forces Institute. 


CHINESE CHARACTERS 


Mailing lists in China will be revo- 
lutionized when A. R. Hager, owner, 
Business Equipment Corporation, 
Shanghai, gets back. 


A Chinese typewriter has 2,000 
characters. The ordinary Graphotype 
for embossing addressograph stencils 
would have to be as large as a room 
to accommodate all the characters. 
Mr. Hager has worked out a way for 
making plates carrying raised Chinese 
characters up to 10,000 or more with 
simplified equipment. 


EXTRA COPY SPOTS 


How about paper bags, wrapping 
paper, backs of large envelopes, etc., 
moving out of your plant? Many 
have overlooked spots for extra copy 
or order forms. A mail order man 
always has his eagle eye for white 
space which can be put to work to lift 
results. 


Surprising what can be done with 
front and back of an ordinary paper 
bag for selling talk and order forms! 


GUARANTEE EMPHASIS 


It’s impossible to write a guarantee 
that’s too strong, in the opinion of 
Casper Pinsker, New York City mail 
order advertising agent. A powerful 
guarantee increases the number of 
orders more than enough to offset 
refund requests. 


He’s even offered to allow the 
customer to keep the merchandise, if 
not satisfied, and just write, say they 


were: disappointed and have their 
money back. 


CORRECTING LISTS 


The need for an intensive job to 
bring mailing lists up-to-date is being 
recognized more every day, as the 
number of men returning from the 
service, setting up in business, etc., 
are realized. 


“During the last two weeks of a 
recent month, our sales force over the 
country was instructed to devote most 
of its time to correcting the mailing 
lists in its various territories,” one 
progressive manufacturer _ reports. 
‘Further, the salesmen sent us lists 
of firm names for check to be made 
from here. 


“In February, we are using an 
insert in our house organ to get more 
corrections and the back of the house 
organ envelope also carries a similar 
message. 


‘As a result, many such corrections 
have piled up. We expect some 
15,000, altogether, during January 
and February. We keep 12 girls busy 
all the time correcting our lists and 
addressing.” 


BEFORE AND AFTER 


Because of the arrival a few days 
ago of my first baby (a daughter), 
with the thrills of daddyhood and 
parental planning which go with these 
events, I’m a bit more “heir-minded”’ 
than usual in my study of mail order 
direct mail pieces. (Incidentally, 
thanks a million for the letters, cards 
and wires!) 


The spring 1946, miniature cata- 
log of CRAWFORD’S, Kansas City, 
mailed in a plain envelope to prospec- 
tive mother inquirers, is a clever job. 
An imitation hand-written letter to 
“Dear lLady-in-Waiting” gets the 
prospect to read the catalog, entitled, 
“Preview of Maternity Fashions.” All 
merchandise is shipped under com- 
pany name with no mention of con- 
tents. The prospect is allowed a 2- 
day trial. Back page is an order form. 
One dress is shown to a page with a 
brief punch general selling point in 
a box on each page. The fact that 
CRAWFORDS pays the postage is 
stressed. 


A fold-up government reply order 
blank is enclosed. 
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CRAWFORD 'S states that it has sold 
over 500,000 maternity dresses, etc., 
throughout the country (states are 
listed on letterhead) apart from its 
local retail business. 


Direct mail starts before birth, con- 
tinues throughout life and until be- 
vond the grave (when Scott sells lawn 
seed by mail to the cemetery!) 


BEST ATTENTION GETTER 


The biggest attention getter ever 
discovered by mail order men was the 
word free, said Mr. Casper Pinsker, 
New York advertising agency owner, 
before a recent gathering of the 
Hundred Million Club at the Mid- 
ston House, New York City. 


Illustrating his point, he told of a 
split run test used by one of his clients 
in the same paper. Ad number one 
was headlined with a free offer; ad 
number two submerged the free offer 
slightly above the middle of the ad- 
vertisement. 


The advertisement with the free 
offer at the top produced 17% more 
coupons than did the ad carrying this 
offer in a subordinate position. Mr. 
Pinsker said that a good premium or 
a good free offer will put over many 
mail order propositions. 


He once handled an account where 
the client tried book selling without 
a premium. Results were so terrible 
that it nearly threw the entire edition 
into the distress sale department. Be- 
fore waving the white flag, however, 
they shopped for a suitable premium 
and made another test. This showed 
that the book could be sold at an 
excellent profit. 


Reporter's Caution Note: We got 
a tip this month that the Federal 
‘Trade Commission is seriously invest- 
igating the use of the word “Free” 
in advertising. Several organizations 
have been questioned “preliminarily” 
in what looks like a coming “cease 
and desist’ order. F. T. C. claims 
that nothing is free. Premiums cost 
money. They are charged to selling 
cost. What do our readers have to 
say about the situation? 
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HELP WANTED 
LONG ESTABLISHED Growing Mail 





Agency has openings for several men to train - 


for its executive staff. Can draw $40.00 to 
start and participate in liberal bonus. 
Must be willing to get hands dirty and 
run errands, or anything else on occasion. 
Any experience on office machines, adver- 
tising. publishing, accounting, or sales 
may be helpful. Apply in own handwrit- 
ing, please. Box No. 121. The Reporter, 
17 E. 42nd St.. New York 17. N.Y. 





MULTIGRAPHING SUPPLIES 


RIBBONS, INK AND SUPPLIES for the 
Multigraph,; Dupligraph and Addressograph 
Machines. We specialize in the re-manu- 
facturing of used ribbons. Chicago Ink 


Ribbon Co.. 19 S. Wells St., Chicago, Ill. 
SALES LETTERS 
IF YOUR SALES LETTER seems logy 


and lifeless, let me give it the joyful jolt 
that will send it merrily on its way for 
better returns. Request evidence. Jed Scar- 


boro, 102 Rynda Rd., South Orange, N. J. 











sales PUNCH IN on 
AIGNS. PROOF 
HOw WE DO IT FOR LEADERS 
IN MANY INDUSTRIES A +f 
SAMPLE KIT 7 .. SEND 


nite TESTED SALES PRODUCERS 


9 EAST 14th ST. © NEW YORK 3, N.Y. 








SELL BY MAIL 


Let this successful mail order advertising 
agency show you how to sell your merchandise, 
books, courses, services, etc. 


The ARTWIL CO., Advertising 


24 West 48th Street @ New York 19, N. Y. 
MEdallion 3-0813 














SITUATION WANTED 





HOKE School grad., veteran, 33. 3 years’ 


experience Direct Mail promotion of books, 
national quality weekly. Box 201, The Re- 
porter, 17 E. 42nd St., New York 17, N. Y. 


WANTED 


Specimens of Direct Mail pieces and 
campaigns. Facts on new tricks and 
methods. Copies of house magazines. 





Now that Direct Mail is getting back to full 
peacetime momentum . .. THE REPORTER 
would like to be placed on your mailing list 
to receive copies of all your Direct Mail- 
ings, so that we can review and comment 
upon them. 


We'd appreciate it if you would have 
stencils for us placed in your promotion 
and house magazine lists. 


THE REPORTER 
17 E. 42nd St., New York 17, N. Y. 





CLASSIFIED ADS 


Rates, 50c a line—minimum space, 3 lines. 
Help and Situation Wanted Ads—25c per 
line—minimum space 4 lines. 











DIRECT MAIL COUNSEL 





PROFESSIONAL SERVICES available to 
mail advertisers in New York. Plans devel- 
oped, lists secured, and literature prepared 
to yield low cost inquiries or mail order 
sales. Monthly fee and bonus. Highest 
references. Box 122, The Reporter, 17 E. 
42nd St., New York 17. 





EQUIPMENT 





MULTIGRAPHS, MIMEOGRAPHS, Fold- 
ing Machines and Attachments — Sold, 
Bought, Traded-In and Repaired. Write us 
your requirements. Chicago Ink Ribbon 


Co., 19 S. Wells St., Chicago, Ill. 





“LOOK 









WHAT I SAVED 
BY USING TENSION a 
POSTAGE SAVER 
ENVELOPES” 


No, he’s no miser, just smart! Uses Tension 
Postage Saver Envelopes that look as 
important as first class mail—but can be 
sent at third class rates... save up to 
$20.00 per thousand in postage alone 


OBIS (o) maa AtA Ke) @re):)-) 





New York 14, N. Y. 
345 Hudson St. 


Des Moines 14, lowa* 
1912 Grand Ave. 


St. Louis 3, Mo.* 
23rd & Locust 


Minneapolis 15, Minn.* 
500 South 5th St. 
Kansas City 8, Mo.* 
19th & Campbell Sts. 


*Originally Berkowitz Envelope Co. 
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“a clean pair 


of gloves, please! 





“sof y 


Might be hard to sell this rather startling 
idea to a lumberjack. 


But we believe any trees destined for the 
production of TICONDEROGA TEXT deserve 


‘some mighty special treatment. 


And look at the results of this painstaking 
care: TICONDEROGA TEXT takes the spot- 
light when the very finest of watermarked 
text papers go on review. Its production is 
in the hands of picked men who take per- 
sonal pride in making an outstanding paper. 


Made in laid and wove finishes, it takes 
line cuts and type, by letterpress; and is 
also ideal for offset-lithography, and photo- 
gravure in the production of fine announce- 
ments, brochures and booklets. 


We can’t say there’s enough TICONDEROGA 
TEXT to go around just yet. But you can 
depend on the world’s largest maker of 
papers to increase the supply as soon as 
possible. International Paper Company, 220 
East 42nd St., New York 17, N. Y. 

















